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{Natives of New Zealand dancing on board the French corvette L’ Astrolabe. | 


We resume the account of New Zealand which was com- 
menced i in a recent number (410) of the ‘ Penny Maga- 
zine,’ principally collecting here such facts as have refer- 
ence to the question of its colonization. 

The group of the New Zealand Islands is composed of 
two large islands, extending north and south, wilh a 
smaller island, separated from the southern end of the 
south island by a dangerous strait ; and a considerable 
number of islets lying off the shores of the larger islands, 
and in the harbours. Neither of the larger islands has 
received any specific name which has been generally 
adopted ; they are known as the Northern and Southern 
islands. The Northern Island is the best known and the 
Most frequented ; where the missionary establishments 
are to be found, and the greater number of settlers. The 
Southern Island is the largest, and the least known, espe- 
cially the interior. .Mr. Polack, in his recently published 
work on New Zealand, proposes to call it the Island of 
Victoria. The third is and, which is small compared 
with the other two, has received the specific designation 
of Stewart’s Island, a name which has been adopted by 
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both French and English, and so called after Captain 
Stewart, the commander of a sealing vessel fitted out 
from Port Jackson, he having explored the strait which 
lies between the island bearing his name and the southern 
end of the Southern Island, or, the Island of Victoria. 
The extent of the surface of the New Zealand group of 
islands is not known, but is calculated at from 95,000 to 
100,000 square miles, or upwards of 60,000,000 of acres. 
The New Zealand Islands therefore nearly approach in 
extent to the British Islands. Varigus and conflicting 
accounts have been given of the population scattered over 
this extent of surface, which are thus summed up in an 
interesting paper on New Zealand by Saxe Bannister, 

Esq., which was read before the statistical section of the 
British Association, and has been published in the ‘ Sta- 
tistical Journal :’-— 

“ Population.—The population consists of—lst, native 
tribes ; 2nd, white residents ; 3rd, white visitors, or tran- 
sient population; and 4th, mixed race. 

“1st, with respect to the Native Tribes.—In 1769- 
1773 the population of the whole group was estimated at 
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100,000, according to the testitnony of Dr. Reinhold 
Forster, contained in his ‘Observations. made during a 
Voyage round the World’ (1778, 4to., p. 224). ‘The 
southern isle of New Zealand has very few inhabitants ; 
but the northernmost, according to the accounts we had 
from Captain Cook, and from what we saw in some few 
places as we passed by, is much better peopled—nay, in 
some spots very populous; therefore, allowing 100,000 
souls to both isles, we rather think our estimate to fall 
short of the true population.’ Mr. Montefiore, in his 
evidence given before the House of Lords in the year 
1838, says, with reference to the present time, ‘I have 
neard the population stated at 500,000 to 1,000,000, in 
the whole country, but I think this is impossible ;’ and 
Mr. Coates, the Secretary to the Church Missionary So- 
ciety, in his evidence before the same committee, states 
that ‘there are above 200,000 in the whole coutitry, viz.; 
105,000 in the Northern Island, and 95,000 in the 
Southern.’ Mr. Polack, in his evidence on the same oc- 
casion, states that ‘there aré 5 fiatives to 3 square miles 
of land, or 139,000 inhabitaiits iti the whole country ;’ 
and, in his recent work on New Zealand (vol. ii., 
343), he says that ‘ the native population is about 150,000, 
or 3 persons to about 2 square miles.” The Rev. W. 
Yate that there are about 180,000 in the Northern 
Islaiid; and adds, ‘1 hive seen the greater ptoportion of 
them. 

“ fhatiyée classes ate the chiefs, the common free 

pl the slaves ot prisoners of War. The chiefs 
are about ofte-tenth of the whole. A coisiderable 
number of the natives are absent froin New Zealatid in 
foreign ships, or in visiting foreign eouittties. : 

“ Sid, ite Residents —Thete are from 1800 to 
2000 British siibjects ii New Zeiland, of whom 158 are 
runaWay convicts. ot sailors. On the Southetn Island 
there have been Kutopieatis dutitig the last thirty-five 
yeats, principally sealers and whalers : 200 or 300 Etig- 
lish ate settled in Queéi Charlotte’s Sound in Cook’s 
Straits, which sepatate the Northeri and the Southern 
Islands. There is anothet English settlement in Stewart’s 
Island, and anothet in Dusky Bay, at the south-west ex- 
tremity of the Southern Island. The first religious 
mission was established iti 1814, when some runaway 
conviets were found iii the North Island. Tradets had 
already bartered European goods for flax. In a petition 
addressed to King William IV. iti 1837, by 193 persons, 
including 24 Wesleyan and Chutch missionaties, it is 
stated, that ‘Several of your Majesty’s subjects have re- 
sided in New Zealand for more than 20 years, since 
which their numibers have aecumulatéd to itioré than 
500 north of the river Thames alone. The frequent 
arrival of persons from England and the adjacent co- 
lonies is a fruitful source of augmentation, and there is 
reason to anticipate a rapidly rising colony of British 
subjects here.’ It was given in evidence before the House 
of Lords, that ‘ European settlers have increased won- 
derfully of late ;? and Mr. Polack, in his work on New 
Zealand, states that there are ‘150 white residerits in the 
Bay of Islands,’ and that there ate 3 or 4 whites with 
every tribe, the chiefs not suffering them to be taken.” 

The northern extremity of the Northern Island forms 
a long narrow peninstila, attaclied to the main body of 
the island by afeck of land in soitie places not more 
than a few miles iti width. It is upon this peninsula, 
which forms the most northern portion of New Zealand, 
and is almost detached from it, that the chief European 
interest in the country his hitherto centréd. The sea off 
its extremity, North Cape, is a great tesort of the South 
Sea whalers ; on the eastern side of the peninsula is the 
Bay of Islands, where are the principal missionary and 
commercial establishments, and which has been “ for the 
last thirty years the favourite resort of the many whale-ships 
that congregate in shore and on the ‘ middle ground,’ as 
the ocean between New Holland (Australia) and New 
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Zealand has been termed ;” on the other, or western side 
of the peninsula, opposite from the Bay of Islands, is 
Hokianga, an zstuary into which flow several rivers, and 
where upwards of an hundred Europeans, including mis- 
sionaries, are settled ; and at the point of junction of the 
peninsula with the main body of the island the land is 
split, forming a large arm of the sea, thus described b 

Mr. Polack :—* The Frith of Thames and its river wil] 
be a favourite locality for the future colonist. This por- 
tion of the country is much encroached on by thie sea, 
The coast, being separated from the western side of the 
island by narrow isthmuses, is in many places not five 
miles in breadth, and two of the rivers of either coast 
nearly join, being scarcely above half a mile from each 
other. The Frith of Thames is only a roadstead, but 
shelter may be obtained under the lee of the many islands 
within it.” 

The main body of the Nofthern Island is irregularly 
shaped, apptoaching somewhat to the triangular. Ranges 
of hills run through it on the eastern side; and though 
from the comparative narrowness of the island there is 
not scope for the course of large rivers, there are a con- 
siderable number of streams, and several whose width 
and depth entitle them to the higher appellation of rivers ; 
they have, however, the disadvantage of being all ob- 
structed with gard-bars at their juiictions with the sea, 
“ind ought never to be attempted by any vessel at the 
ebb-tide.” Speaking of some of the tivers in the Northern 
Island, Mr. Polack says, “ Iniiutnerable tributary streams 
lend their aid to atigment the Fast body of water that 
disefabogues itself with great rapidity into the ocean. 
Many of these snialler streams are thirty and forty miles 
in length, tmeandéririg tound the contpass. The banks 
of all the tivers, of theit vitinity, are clothed with splen- 
did titnber of the pine tfibe.” | There are several lakes 
in the intétiot of the Northern Island. 

Cook’s Sttaits ; the Notthetti and the Southem 
Islands ; 6n this strait, on thé tiorthern extreriity of the 
Souther Island, até to be fotihid Baglish setilers, in 
Cloudy Bay and Queen Charlotte Soiind. But though 
the coasts of this exiensite island, the largest in the 
group, are frequented by whalers ahd seulets, there 1s a 
very scanty populatioi in it; and, with the exceptiun of 
wandering Europeati vagrants, who ate ofteii far more 
brutal and savage that the tiatives, we do not meet with 
a European settlement till we cottie to Diisky Bay, on its 
south-western extremity. Ati extensive — moun- 
tains tuns thtdtigh the Southern Island; their summits 
aré covered with snow. The south-west extremity of the 
Southern Island contain’ some excellent harbours, such 
as Chalky Bay, Preservation Harbour, and Dusky Bay, 
already mentioned, which has two wide entrances, vcca- 
sioned by the Island of Resolution, so named after Cook’s 
ship. “In all these ports innumerable anchorages for 
large fleets of shipping are afforded, safe from all winds.” 

he climate of New Zealand is mild and genial. “In 
winter the thermometer rarely descends below 45°, and 
during the height of summer seldom rises above 85°. 
This agreeable weather contributes much to the unsur- 
passing vigour of the vegetable kingdom, composed prin- 
cipally of evergreens, retaining in winter the verdant 
clothing of summer, the autumnal foliage being decidu- 
ously cast off by the more vigorous renewal of the vege- 
tation of spring. The peculiar position of these islands, 
lying north and south, gives almost a different tempera- 
ture to every mile of country; and the narrow average 
width of the land, in comparison with its length, and an 
almost undivided chain of mountains running the whole 
extent of each island, draw from the surrounding ocean 
those mists and exhalations that, afterwards falling in 
pluvial showers, give a continual genial humidity to the 
surrounding land, pushing forth the indigenous vegeta- 
tion to au almost unexampled degree, serving to keep in 
uninterrupicd How the streams and rivulets that are plen- 
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tifully found in every mountain valley, and the innume- 
rable cascades that are lost in the gorges and ravines.”’* 
The spring, summer, and autumn of New Zealand are 
generally yery pleasant, but the winter is wet and stormy. 
From May to September the south and south-west winds 
blow almost without intermission, and the gales render 
the coasts dangerous. 

The interest which circumstances haye given to New 
Zealand will cause it to be better known and to be more 
minutely described. In thjs work the French and Ame- 
ricans are exerting themselves. M. Duperrey, the com- 
mander of the French corvette La Coquille, examined 
the coasts of New Zealand in 1824; M. Dumont d’Ur- 
yille, who had been second in command with M. Du- 
perrey, again yisited the country in 182'7, in the corvette 
L’Astrolabe ; it was once more visited in 1831 by M. La 
Place,in La Fayorite ; and the same officer is with another 
French scientific expedition at present in the South Seas, 
one of whose objects is the survey of the New Zealand coasts. 
The United States has also sent out an expedition for the 
same purposes, “ consisting of the Macedonian, 44-gun 
frigate, a large ship, one crack schooner, with an eight- 
horse steam~-engine to fit into the cutter of the frigate, to 
ply up the various rivers whose powerful efflux or lofty 
headlands often cause baffling winds at the most needful 
moments, or sand-bars whose shallowness admits not of 
larger craft.” 

The importance and value of New Zealand becomes 
every day more and more visible. “ I think,” says Mr. 


Coates, the secretary of the Church Missionary Society, 
“that the political position of New Zealand, on a large 
view of the question, ought not to be lost sight of. It is un- 
questionably the key of India on the one hand, as the Cape 
of Good Hope is on the other. And therefore I conceive it 
to be a matter of deep importance to this country to secure a 
friendly influence over the chiefs of New Zealand ; and 


the more so, because I believe there is no doubt that 
other powers have at different times contemplated ob- 
taining an ascendency in New Zealand by colonizing it.” 
And M. Dumont d’Urville, the commander of L’Astro- 
labe, in his history of the voyage of his vessel, thus 
contemplates the future progress of the country: “ If, as 
is generally thought, Australia is destined to be the seat 
of a great empire, it is impossible but that New Zealand 
should rise along with it; and that its natives, civilized 
and mixed with the English, should become a great and 
powerful people. Everything particularly presages a 
high destiny as a naval power to the New Zealanders. 
Like Britain, New Zealand is surrounded on all sides by 
the sea, and is furnished with excellent ports ; possesses 
forests producing the finest timber, and a vegetable which 
is manufactured into the best cordage, with a soil suscep- 
tible of the most varied cultivation of a temperate climate. 
There can be no doubt but that its inhabitants will rise 
rapidly in civilization if Europeans or Australians seriously 
give their time and patience to the work, and endeavour 
to combine the natives and form them into a nation.” 
Mr. Coates, when before the Committee of the House 
of Commons, was asked, “ Have you considered what 
measures would be likely to promote the security and the 
protection of the natives, and their advancement in social 
and moral improvement?” He replies, “ A British re- 
sident is already stationed in New Zealand by the go- 
vernment with a view to protect British commercial 
transactions in New Zealand, and likewise to protect the 
natives from oppression, risk, and injury. I believe Mr. 
Busby’s residence in New Zealand has been very advan- 
tageous to the natives; but I apprehend that he needs 
additional support, if it could be afforded to him, in the 
discharge of his duties. He stands in New Zealand as a 
British functionary ; but from the state of barbarism of 
the New Zealand tribes, they are incapable of appreciating 
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those principles by which international communication is 
governed in European countries. He therefore, in point 
of fact, does not obtain that protection and support in the 
discharge of his public duties which are requisite as well 
for the protection of British commerce as for the protec- 
tion of the natives themselves. If, therefore, some 
method could be devised by which that support could be 
given to Mr. Busby, the end of his appointment would 

e more completely obtained than it hitherto has been.” 
Mr. Trapp, who was in New Zealand about fifteen 
months, also said to the same committee, “ We have a 
representative there, who is to be compared now, in his 
present situation, to a man-of-war without guns. [I pre- 
sume that he has authority to restrain disorderly conduct, 
but he has not the means of putting it into execution.” 
The Rey. Mr. Yate was asked, “ What practical change 
would yoy recommend in the position which Mr. Busby, 
the British Resident, occupies in New Zealand, which 
you think would be beneficial ?” To this he replied, 
“ T would give him magisterial authority, and something 
like a constabulary force. He has not even the power 
of a magistrate.” And Captain Fitzroy, of the Royal 
Navy, says, “ At present everything is submitted to the 
missionaries. An example occurred to myself in the case 
of some masters of merchantmen coming to ask for my 
interference. I went with them to Mr. Busby, thinking 
that he, as British Resident, was the person to interfere 
for his own countrymen ; but he told me he could do 
nothing, and that there was no alternative but to go to 
the missionaries. This was the case in which an attack 
was about to be commenced by the natives on two British 
ships. I went to the missionaries, who settled it at once 
in a satisfactory manner.” In reply to the question, 
whether they would be willing to undertake such a duty 
not immediately connected with their professions, Captain 
Fitzroy says, “ From what I saw of them, I ‘“nould say 
that they would be quite willing to undertake any duty 
that might lead to the good of the natives.” But Mr. 
Coates says “that the Church Missionary Society have 
the strongest objection to missionaries being employed in 
any way beyond their proper province as religious 
teachers and instructors; and that whatever assistance 
they may have hitherto given to Mr. Busby, or which 
they might give to any other authority, of whatever de- 
scription in the island, would be of the most limited 
extent, and only as a temporary arrangement, but cer- 
tainly not with a view of that forming any integral part 
of our operations.” 

The Rev. Mr. Williams told the House of Commons 
Committee that the conduct of the captains and crews of 
the Royal Navy while in the South has been uni- 
formly such as to elevate the British character in the 
eyes of the natives; but that the conduct of the com- 
manders and crews of whalers and other private vessels 
has been generally quite the reverse, though there are 
some honourable exceptions. Mr. Trapp said that “ the 
crews of whalers corrupt the morals of the natives and 
teach them many evil practices ;” and in reply to the 
question if he ever suffered any injury from the New 
Zealanders, replied, “ I was robbed on my first going to 
New Zealand, and I strongly suspect by Europeans, not 
by natives.” The run-away seamen and convicts are 
stated by the Rev. Mr. Yate to be constantly “ instructing 
the natives in everything that is bad: when they have 
been in New Zealand a little time, and gain influence 
over one or two individuals, they procure flax from them, 
and then they get a cask of rum from a ship, and set up 
arum shop.” Mr. Yate also details some of the atroci- 
ties committed by these men and the crews of some 
whalers. One captain “ came to one of the tribes on the 
western coast who he knew were at enmity with another 
tribe ; he told them that if they would give him ten tons 
of flax, he would take a number of them on board his 





vessel and conceal them in the hold; and sey he got 
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to the village of the tribe with which they were at enmity, 
he would entice the chief and his sons and some of his 
friends on board, and then he would let those fifty out 
of the hold and they should murder them-—upon con- 
dition that they gave him those ten tons of flax.”” The 
wholesale treacherous murder was committed, aceompa- 
nied by some of the horrid circumstances with which a 
New Zealander gluts his revenge. “ The poor captive 
chief,” says Mr. Yate, “ had his child in his arms at 
night: he threw it overboard, that it might not fall into 
the hands of those wretches concealed in the hold. So 
disgusted were the murderers themselves with the treach- 
ery of the captain, that they refused to give him the 
stipulated payment: the son of the murdered chief died 
in my arms of a broken heart, calling for vengeance upon 
the white people as the destroyers of his friends. The 
whole of this statement I have heard repeated by hun- 
dreds of the natives.” The captain was tried at New 
South Wales, but acquitted from want of sufficient evi- 
dence. Another captain gave a chief a paper parcel of 
corrosive sublimate, for the purpose of destroying people 
with whom he was not at war! Mr. Yate says, “ One 
of the principal chiefs, Rewa, came to me one day with 
a small paper parcel of corrosive sublimate in his hand. 
He said to me, ‘ Captain So-and-so has given me this paper 
parcel; he has told me that if I will ask the Taurunga 
people down here as friends, 300 or 400 of them, and 
then give them a feast, we, according to our custom, 
waiting upon them, if we sprinkle a little of this white 
powder upon their potatoes they will all die, and our lives 
will not be in danger, and so we shall be able to get 
ion of their lands. Now I am going to do so, 
ut I have not quite enough of it, and you are a doctor ; 
you have white powder upon your shelves, and I want 
you to give me some more of it.’”” Mr. Yate contrived to 
spill the corrosive sublimate on the ground, which, for a 
time, excessively enraged the chief. ' 

A proclamation, dated 8th December, 1837, was issued 
by the government of New South Wales, to the following 
effect :—“ Representations having been made from time 
to time by James Busby, Esq., British Resident in New 
Zealand, of offences perpetrated in that island (the Nor- 
thern Island) by subjects of Great Britain, under the 
belief that the difficulty of conviction would ensure im- 

unity: His Excellency the Acting Governor and the 
ecutive Council of New South Wales deem it right to 
notify, for general information, that sentence of death has 
been passed by the supreme court of the colony upon 
Edward Doyle, found guilty of stealing in a dwelling- 
house at the Bay of Islands, on the 18th of June last, 
and putting John Wright in bodily fear; and that Doyle 
has been executed accordingly this day. 
trusts that this example will afford a salutary warning to 
all persons who may be disposed to commit similar acts, 
and by convincing them that, however remote, they are 
not beyond the reach of justice, will render such outrages 
less frequent in future.” 

However we may concur in the hope expressed in the 
,atter part of the proclamation, it is very obvious that 
lawless ruffians will not be much deterred from the com- 
mission of crimes by the knowledge that, if apprehended, 
they are amenable to a court of justice 1100 miles 
distant. A favourite topic of writers on New Zealand is 
the resemblance which the New Zealanders bear, in 
manners, customs, &c., to the ancient Britons at the time 
of the invasion of Julius Caesar. It were heartily to be 
wished that the comparison could be carried further, and 
that as the Romans introduced their civilization under 
the sanctions of the imperial law, and by cutting down 
our woods, planting cities, and forming roads, laid broad 
and deep the foundations of our greatness, so Britain, 
in like manner, might be able to make of New Zealand 
a civilized empire. Notwithstanding the savage temper 
of the New Zealanders, the greater number of the as- 
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saults committed by them upon the Europeans can be 
traced to wilful or unintentional injuries and insults which 
they have received; and latterly the natives have gene- 
rally evinced a good disposition towards their visitors ; and 
there is less blood shed at present between the two parties 
than was common in former years, from the times of 
Tasman, Cook, and the rest. The killing of a white man 
by a New Zealander is now more rare than the murder of 
white men by white men in the country. 

* Above all,” says Mr. Bannister, “the number of 
Europeans, both residents and visitors, is now so great in 
New Zealand, that its present condition of anarchy has 
become intolerable ; and if not soon remedied, there must 
speedily arise the common result of the absence of good 
government—increasing parties and sanguinary feuds.” 

Mr. Bannister gives the following condensed view of 
the various schemes that have been proposed for the 
future government of the country :— 

“ There is a strong opinion in all quarters that some 
regular government is the great want of New Zealand at 
this moment, and various schemes are now under dis- 
cussion for the purpose of effecting a change. 

“1. The missionaries propose to govern the country 
through their influence over the chiefs ; and by means of 
British ships of war constantly stationed in the ‘New 
Zealand seas ; .with British resident diplomatic agents in 
the principal towns; and with judges sent periodically 
from Sydney. ‘ In this way it is expected to form a native 
government which shall ultimately become voluntarily 
incorporated with Great Britain.’ 

“To facilitate the execution of this scheme the mis- 
sionaries propose that the existing native laws shall be 
forthwith collected, and reduced into writing. ‘ This is 
a sort of combined operation of the influence of the 
government and the missionaries.’ 

“ This missionary scheme is founded on the belief that 
some interference with the independence of the natives is 
justifiable for their good. 

2. “ A second scheme, laid before the government, and 
printed by the House of Commons, proposes to establish 
commercial factories only in various parts of New Zealand, 
supported by a few forts, and to confine the introduction 
of British authority and law to the circuit of the forts, 
under treaties with the tribes. 

3. “ A third scheme is that of the New Zealand Asso- 
ciation, which aims at reforming the existing system of 
British colonization, so as to enable the natives to amal- 
gamate with well-governed settlers, under treaties with the 
tribes. 

“ Both these schemes are founded upon the opinion 
that, by the law of nations, Great Britain has acquired a 
right in the soil of New Zealand as against all the world 
except the native tribes. 

4. “A fourth scheme is begun to be executed by the 
Baron de Thierry. It resembles the first scheme pro- 
ge by the missionaries, except the important point of 

is substituting himself as the king and guide of the 
New Zealanders, by their consent, in the place of the 
British government.” 

“The Baron,” says Mr. Polack, “ sailed for Hokianga 
(September, 1837), taking with him a number of emi- 
grants. .He published a lengthy address to the white 
residents, proposing to rule by moral force only. Later 
information has been received, dated February, 1838, 
stating the arrival of this enthusiastic leader, and that 
his colonists had seceded from his authority, and entered 
on employment as farmers on their own account.” 

The Rev. Mr. Yate says, “ The New Zealanders are 
very far superior in mental and moral and physical 
powers to the aborigines of New South Wales. 1 can- 
not well conceive any two tribes who are decidedly unci- 
vilized differing more completely in those respects. 
Mr. Trapp calls them “a very intelligent body of men. 
And Mr. Polack’s book is calculated to convey a high 
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[Pahia, the Church Missionary Establishment in the Bay of Islands.] 


idea of their general character, their warmth of dispo- 
sition, mental quickness, and sense of honour. They are 
ferocious, for they have been trained to cannibalism, and 
to a low estimate of the value of human life; and their 
frequent and sanguinary wars with each other have almost 
made ferocity a part of their nature. They are charged 
with universal treachery, a charge, as has been well re- 
marked, which has been made and supported by facts 
against all uncivilized people from the days of Cesar 
downwards. 

“The chiefs exercise a sovereign authority in the ad- 
ministration of justice after their fashion. I have heard 
them,” says Mr. Montefiore, “ and seen them sit together, 
and form a council. Each chief legislates for his own 
territory. The customs and laws appear to be very 
much alike, and they seem to be remarkably tenacious of 
them. They initiate their children into them in very 
early days. It is very amusing to see them teaching their 
children. They will teach them as if they were old 
persons. In return, they hear them as patiently as if 
they were old people ing, allowing the child to ask 
questions. They appear to have councils, or annual 
meetings, or feasts. Chiefs of various tribes meet to- 
gether, and speak at great length, sometimes on war, and 
sometimes on all sorts of subjects. They have their as- 
sistants to sit with them as reporters, to assist them to 
remember their speech. If they forget any points, they 
refer to these friends, of whom some attend to one thing, 
and some to another.” 

Mr. Polack gives a most amusing specimen of a speech 
delivered at one of those councils. In the course of a 
journey which he made to a distant-tribe, he was treated 
with great kindness. At one village a council was held 
to debate on his commercial proposals, and the chiefs de- 
livered their opinions :— 


“One of these hoary ancients arose to address the 
group; his name was Motarou: he at first walked up 
and down the circle formed by the people to aid the 
orators in giving effect to their ——— After a short 
time employed in collecting his thoughts, he took short 
runs to and fro around the space allotted 

“ This veteran pretended to be highly indignant at my 
coming among them. The Europeans, he said, were 
overrunning the land, so that wars must in a short time 
cease: and what were the pleasures left to the people 
when they should be restricted killing their enemies and 
preserving their heads as undoubted memorials of triumph ? 
(pointing with his short hani to those placed on poles 
that were opposite to us.) War was his delight; it had 
been the sole pleasures pursued by his ancestors (tepuna), 
and ought to be so of their children. And was it so? 
No; the White men had come among them, and the 
warrior was obliged to give way to women and slaves, 
whose utmost ability consisted in paddling canoes, pound- 
ing fern-root, or scraping flax (imitating those various 
employments). Yet, but a little while, and not an enemy 
would be found to combat with ; they would all become 
women and flax-dressers. Who wanted fire-arms? For 
his part he could not take aim, and they were useless to 
him, and therefore ought to be unserviceable to everybody 
else ; they did scarce any damage in comparison to the 
weapons of the nation handed down to them by the 
fathers of the land. He did not want to see a white face ; 
he had heard to the northward (pointing in that direc- 
tion), that a chief was made to feel ashamed in killing 
his own slave, and that the bodies were obliged to be 
eaten in secrecy and silence. He could scarcely give 
credit to so foul a report, and attributed it to the inven- 
tion of persons who would impose on the natural easiness 
of his disposition. It could not, should not be. No! 
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he would sooner eat all the White men himself, than be 
reduced to a state so truly abject. (Here he imitated the 
action of gnawing his right arm.) 

“This sally created a general laugh, in which I joined, 
and which heartily tickled the irascible veteran himself ; 
who continued. No! he would live to spite the White 
men, and break his fast on a fresh slave every morning. 
The very Atuas (the guardian spirits, supposed to be the 
shades of renowned chieftains) of the country were ar- 
rayed against the new comers. And where aid the party 
intend going? Down the Kaiparé River, every spot of 
which was sacred for a race of chiefs who would never 
allow us to land on those shores without showing their 
resentment in a signal manner. For his part, no canoe 
should leave Matakoki Wangaré (the name of the vil- 
lage), nor should any White man again visit them. 
‘They will, perhaps,’ he added, ‘persuade us not to 
punish the tribes of Wai-m4, who have destroyed our 
Wai-tapus (sacred burial-grounds), dug up our provi- 
sions, and stolen the property of our people. Never! Let 
the flax grow and our forests stand ; if we want clothing, 
we have our women to make them (he had seven wives, 
not including handmaids) ; if food be our object, we 
have slaves to plant for us; and of them we shall never 
be deficient as long as our enemies exist. No canoe shall 
leave this village; and let the White man return to his 
residence. The tribes among whom he has taken up his 
abode may be our friends now, but have they not fo 
our enemies? (Here he recounted a series of ancient 
feuds that had existed in the times of his progenitors.) 
No; let the White man go. Who sent for him? He 
came from beyond sea to us; he has seen us; what does 
he further want? Let him go back.’ ” 

But this veteran was outvoted, and at last he was con- 
ciliated by a present. “ R&pu,” says Mr. Polack, “a 
chief of my party, strongly insisted on the services of the 
Europeans to the natives by a thousand acts, instancing 
several inventions that had ie introduced to save labour, 
as the chisel, the adze, the axe, the tomahawk, which 
has superseded the ancient stone instruments, continually 
subject to be broken. These facts were answered by a 
murmur from the audience, expressive that they were 
invaluable. R4pu then instanced the introduction of the 
pig, corn, and potatoes, and other esteemed edibles pre- 
sented to the country by the White men.” 

Mr. Polack examined the plantations of these people, 
to whom Europeans were only very partially known, and 
where he was a subject of great curiosity. He says— 
“ I spent the twilight in viewing the plantations, laid out 
in the neatest order. Few farms in civilized countries 
could be planted with greater attention to neatness. The 
same and kumeras were planted in rows of small hills ; 

etween them the large broad lotus-leaf of the farina- 
ceous tarro appears; large patches of the Indian corn 
grew in neat order to the right ; and the land was cleared 
of weeds, piled above the walls of stone collected from 
the ground, which I calculated was twenty acres. There 
were besides, cabbages, shallots, garlic, turnips, and the 
kaipakeha, a sort of yam, but superior.” 

The Rev. Mr. Yate was asked—“ Is there any assem- 
blage of houses in such a number as can be called a 
city ?—I think not; there are 200 or 300 houses in one 
large village. The natives do not generally live in vil- 
lages, but scattered about a small district ; and there is 
one place to which they always fly in times of war, which 
is their fortification ; there they all assemble. 

“ Then the largest village you knew consisted of about 
300 houses ?—Yes. 

“When the natives are not engaged in war, do they 
occupy themselves in agriculture? —In agriculture, 
making their fishing nets, fishing and shooting, and pre- 
paring flax for exportation, preparing their own gar- 
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In the account of Cook’s third voyage, in 1773, it is 
stated that “ the weapons of the New Zealanders are 
spears from 5 to 30 feet long; patoas, or short clubs of 
18 inches ; and halberts, or long clubs of 5 or 6 feet long, 
and sometimes stones.”? The introduction of fire-arms 
is now admitted by all parties, missionaries and others, 
to have been productive of good. At first considerable 
mischief was the result, from the savage advantages 
which those who had fire-arms took over those who had 
not, and also from want of caution in handling loaded 
guns and gunpowder. But since fire-arms have become 
universal among the natives, the use of them has had 
the same sort of influence that the introduction of fire- 
arms had upon the nations of Europe, making wars less 
frequent and sanguinary. The Rev. H. Williams, chair- 
man of the Church Missionary Society, speaking of the 
year 1831, says, * Each boy at Tauranga has two or 
three guns, and the men ten. I haye not known of their 
going against any other tribes since their possessing the 
means of attack, but to act on the defensive.” It is stated 
that in 1836 the New Zealanders were all armed. They 
get their fire-arms from the whale-vessels and the traders 
in flax and timber. The ships of the Royal Navy, in 
trading with the native chiefs for spars or flax, have in- 
variably supplied the people with arms and ammunition. 

We have given, on the first page of the Supplement, 
a representation of a New Zealand war-dance, as exhibited 
on board the Astrolabe for the amusement of M. Dumont 
d’Urville and the crew of the French vessel while it lay 
in the bay called Tolaga by Cook, by the French the bay 
of Houa Houa, or, as Mr. Polack calls it, Uwoau, on the 
east side of the North Island. In dancing they range 
themselves in two or more files, singing in a low tone at 
first, and gradually becoming more and more agitated in 
their movements, until their whole appearance is frightful 
and hideous. They bend their bodies backwards, roll 
their heads, thrust out their tongues, and stamp their 
feet, while their eyes seem ready to start from their 
sockets. ‘ When a dozen of the islanders,” says M. 
d’Urville, “ danced at a time on board the vessel, we 
frequently thought that the deck would have been driven 
in by their feet.” The New Zealanders have dances 
and songs adapted to various occasions. 

The New Zealanders are superstitious to an excess. 
Their atuas, or gods, are the supposed spirits of chiefs, 
and of whom they stand in much awe. “ See,” said a 

riest to Mr. Polack, “ how the atua foams at the mouth 

cause I have not preached my kawwau (prayer) to him 

to-day,” pointing to the high and heavy surf that eleven 
months out of the year breaks furiously across the bar of 
aharbour. In passing a wai-tdpu, or consecrated ceme- 
tery, on the banks of the Hokianga, “ my natives, on 
passing this sepulchre of the departed, closed near to each 
other ; at this moment a little Korimaku bird struck up 
its vocal powers with its tone as clear as a musical glass. 
Wata turned to me, and said, ‘ That is the god of the New 
Zealanders ; he warns us not to come near the wai-tdpu ; 
let us walk quick, and avoid his anger.’” The reader 
will recognise in tapu the more familiar word taboo. A 
witness before the House of Commons Committee was 
asked—* Have they not certain customs called tapuing, 
which form a material obstacle to their civilization and 
improvement —Which still form a material obstacle in 
the southern parts of the island, but not in the north, for 
they are rout = extinct. . 
“When you first went there were those customs in the 
north in full force >—They were. 
*¢ Have they been removed through the agency of the 
missionaries ?—Yes ; all within the last six years. 
“ Do you consider that that is likely to have a consider- 
able effect in promoting the improvement and civilization 
of the people ?—Decidedly so; it was so great an ob- 
stacle before, that nothing could be done. 





ments with that flax, preparing their canoes, and felling 
timber for exportation.” 


“‘ Will you state any particular case in which the mis- 
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sionaries were instrumental in removing that system of 
tapuing ?—There are two distinct tapues, one with respect 
to persons, and the other with respect to things. A man 
will sometimes tapu a river or a part of the sea, and not 
allow any living creature to go upon it. 

“ What is the tapu ?—It is a separation fot some parti- 
cular purpose. When they are making their nets upon 
the banks of a river, the whole of that river is considered 
as sacred till the first fish is caught, and any livitig 
creature that is found upon it is destroyed ; any property 
found upon it is consecrated and given to the priest. We 
found sometimes that it so far interfered with us that we 
could not go down to the bay. 

The Bay of Islands is situated, as already mentioned, 
on the eastern side of the peninsula which forms the 
northern extremity of the Northern Island. The bay is 
called by the natives Tokirau, or Hundred Islets. It is 
navigable at least 25 miles from either headland at its 
entrance, and several rivers fall into it. This bay was 
visited by 149 whaling and other trading vessels and 2 
British ships of war during 1836, making no less than 
151 vessels, of which 58 were foreign. The church 
missionary station, Pahia, is situated at the head of the 
bay. Two Protestant societies only have missions in 
New Zealand ; the Church Missionaries, founded in 1814, 
and the Wesleyans, founded in 1823. In the present 
year a Roman Catholic mission has been founded by the 
French. 

It is admitted by almost all eye-witnesses that the 
results of missionary labours have been highly beneficial 
to the natives. In the occupations of peace, in agricul- 
ture, and the mechanical arts, and even in literature, their 
example and precepts have unquestionably improved large 
bodies of the New Zealanders of all ages—arid their in- 
tervention and advice are believed to have greatly lessened 
the horrors of the native wars. 

It is a common opinion that the natives are rapidly 
decreasing. Mr. Polack is quite decided on this point. 
The celebrated chieftain called Shongi, Hongi, and, by 
Mr. Polack, E’Ongi, who visited England, and had an 
interview with George IV., has been one cause of the 
depopulation. He aimed at being a sort of New Zealand 
Napoleon, and his memory is still preserved as the most 
renowned warrior of the country. It was stated in evi- 
dence before the House of Lords, that the population is 
even now but “a reninant of what it was in the memory 
of some European residents.” And Captain Fitzroy 
testifies that the general opinion in 1835 in New Zealand 
was, that the population was decreasing fast. The causes 
of depopulation are thus summed up :—1. The wars from 
1821 to 1830, which were occasioned by E’Ongi, whio 
visited England. 2. Want of occupation, which prompts 
war. 3. Superstition, which forbids food being given to 
the sick, anid so kills “ thousands.” 4. Bewitching kills 
“thousands.” 5. The degraded state of the women, and 
polygamy. 6. Siticides. 17. Diseases. The natives are 
naturally remarkably healthy. 

Mr. Montefiore states, with reference to the nativés 
south of the Thames, and rernote from the missionariés, 
that “they cultivate wneommonly well; they fence in 
their land ; their potatoes are cultivated better than by 
many of the settlers in New South Wales. They build 
fine canoes. Last year we had several thousand bushels 
of maize from Poverty Bay. I see that, in 1837, my 
firm in Sydney, being the agents for parties who are cul- 
tivating in Poverty Bay, received large quantities of 
maize, wheat, and potatoes, flax, pork, hogs’ lard, whale- 
bone, oil, and every thing in which the country abounds.” 
Mr. Bannistet considéts that the trdde of New Zealand 
now amounts to 4,500,000/. per annum ; and Mr. Polack 
thinks that not less that 150 ships of various tonnage lie 
on and off the coasts of New Zealand from April to 
November. 

Land once purchased after the approved native method 
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is tapued to the oN geg and becomes his poe 
The native landholder, in demanding a price, generally 
reminds the buyer, in order to enhance the value, that 
the property is to descend to the children of the pur- 
chaser ; that the articles given for it soon go, and nothing 
is left to the seller. ‘This is the common opinion ; but 
Captain Fitzroy, of the Royal Navy, has stated to the 
House of Lerds that the sale of land to the missionaries 
is a sort of conditional sale :—‘ We sell them to you to 
hold as long as we shall permit you.” Mr. Polack, how- 
ever, has heard a chief explain, in a speech, the inviolable 
nature of European purchases. 

The followitig is a portion of the examination of Cap- 
tain George Lambert, R.N., before the Aborigines Com- 
thittee of the House of Commons in 1836 :— 

“ You were Captain of the Alligator ?—I was. 

“ Did you commarid that vessel upon an expedition to 
New Zealand in the year 1834?—I did. 

“ What was the purpose of that expedition ?—To re- 
lease certain shipwrecked seamen, who were in captivity, 
left on New Zealand, and under charge of three different 
tribes, the remainder of the crew that had been ship- 
wrecked at the entrance of Cook’s Straits. 

“‘ Was Captain Guard the person who was the master 
of the vessel that had been shipwrecked ?—He was. 

“ His wife was one of the persons detained in cap- 
tivity She was; with two children, one at the breast, 
and the other a child of about three years old. 

“ Did you, upon your arrival, apply to Mr. Busby, the 
British Resident at New Zealand?—No, I did not; I 
proceeded immediately to where the shipwrecked seamen 
were. 

“ Did you send two persons on shore in order to com- 
municate with the natives ?—I did, on the 18th Septem- 
ber ; they returned to the ship about the 21st September. 

“ Did they report that they had promised a ransom, in 
case of the surrender of the prisoners?—They told me, 
on their arrival on board, that they had escaped being 
murdered by having promised some powder to the na- 
tives. But I must state that I had given them positive 
orders in writing, that they were on no account whatever 
to enter into anty traffic with the natives. 

“ But from their report you apprehended that the 
natives had ah expectation that some kind of ransom 
would be given for the prisoners ?——They might have had 
that impression; I am not prepated to say whether they 
had or not. 

“ Was it in consequenct of any impression of your 
owh, Or ifi cofisequence of any orders you had received, 
that you desired that no rafisom whatever should be 
fren ?—It was on consulting with Sir Richard Bourke ; 

was quite agreed with him upon the subject, and I said 
I would not undettake the expedition if any ransom was 
to be offered. 

“ Did it not appear to you, that when the natives were 
wtidet the impression, and had received a promise that 
some kind of ratisom should be given, that in some de- 
gree altered the state of circumstances?—I could not 
coticeive that I was left entirely to my owt discretion, 
atid one of the grounds on which I undertook the expe- 
dition was, Oh no atcotint to give ransom, which he, as 
well as I, thought would lead to the most dangerous con- 
sequences, Which it certainly would have done. On the 
24th September the first lieutenant landed in the whale- 
boat, and communicated with natives; the interpreter 
saw Mrs. Guard, and it was distinctly stated that no 
ransom was to be given; so the chief must have been 
aware of this fact, when he was seized on the 28th of 
September. Mrs. Guard had been thrown out of the 
stockade as the boats approached the shore on that day, 
and led barefooted, with her child in her arms, to the 
other stockades, a distance of 20 miles; they constantly 
threatened to shoot her, if she attempted to stop. 








_“It has been stated by Mr. Marshall, ‘that two of the 
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natives came along the sands, advancing unarmed and 
unattended to meet us, the heights above being crowded 
with others of their tribe, passive, few carrying muskets. 
One of the pair announced himself as the proprietor of 
the woman and her child, and was recognised to be so 
by Guard, with whom the unsuspicious chief rubbed 
noses in token of amity, at the same time expressing his 
readiness to give up his prisoners, on receiving the pay- 
ment guaranteed him by his veracious, or rather, lest my 
meaning should be mistaken, by his mendacious friends, 
our very honest and competent interpreters. In reply, 
he was instantly seized upon as a prisoner of war, him- 
self dragged into the whale-boat, and despatched on board 
the Alligator, in custody of John Guard and his crew.’ 
Was that the fact ?—-He was seized on the beach and 
sent aboard in the whale-boat, which was the boat the 
most easy to get through the surf, as reported to me by 
the officer that landed-; I saw the boat with him on 
board ; the report he made was that this chief had jumped 
overboard in the surf, and that he was first wounded in 
the water while attempting to escape. 

“ Did you consider that the man had been severely 
wounded, to the hazard of his life ?—He certainly had 
been severely wounded ; he had a ball through the calf 
of his leg, and he had been struck violently on the head. 

“Did you consider that we were justified in making 
prisoner a man who came there unarmed, and unattended 
with any force which might be dangerous to your crew, 
and came apparently in a conciliatory manner ?—He cer- 
tainly was unarmed at the time, I am told, but his people 
were on the heights immediately above our boats, where 
‘they landed, and they were armed. 

“ Are you aware of the reasons which led to the de- 
struction of the pah and of the canoes ?—I am. 

“ Will you state them ?—After returning the chief on 
‘shore, which I had promised to do on the receipt of Mrs. 
Guard and her younger child, I sent a boat on shore with 
the first lieutenant, who had been waiting patiently at the 
back of the surf the whole of the day ; he came on board 
to me about two o’clock in the afternoon, stating that 
they had fired at him from the pah, that the ball had 
whizzed close to his head, and that was the reason for 
firing on them. 

“ Are you aware that it is a practice amongst the New 
Zealanders to discharge their muskets in the air when 
approaching a friend, and that those muskets are some- 
times loaded with ball ?—I am aware of such a circum- 
stance; but in this case I was confident that that. was 
not their feeling ; in the first instance it might have been 
so, but we had communicated with them nearly three 
weeks before that. 

“ But might not the actual firing of this gun have been 
either accidental or complimentary, and not intended as 
an act of hostility ?—I conceive not, for the ball whizzed 
close over the boat. 

“ Upon receiving this intelligence, did you order balls 
to be fired from the cannon, at the pah ?—At the canoes 
and at the pah. 

“Was much damage done to the habitations, and were 
many lives sacrificed by that firing ?—None that I heard 
of ; some of their canoes were destroyed, and a few shot 
might have fallen in the pah, but the distance was so 
se that very little damage could have been done, and 
rom what I learned from the chief afterwards, nobody 
was hurt. 

“Was not there a white flag hoisted during the pro- 
gress of that cannonade ?—There had been a flag flying, 
it was the only flag they possessed, I believe, immediately 
on our first coming there, but not as a token of truce. I 
am not aware of any flag being up during the firing ; the 
flag had been flying on the pah all day, and it was up 
during the time the first lieutenant was fired at. 

“You are certain that there was no flag indicating 
peace hoisted by the British at the time ?—I am certain 
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of it ; it was hauled down previotis to the firing ; [ OPdered 
i to be hasled down tarot * 
“Was the flag that the natives hoisted conceived to 


a mark of wishing for a conference or negociation?_j, 


the first place I conceived so; but I was confident after. 
wards that it-was not so. 

“ Were you rightly understood that, at the time of the 
firing, the child had not been surrendered ?—The child 
had not been surrendered. 

“Were you present when the chief, bearing upon his 
shoulders the child, appeared upon the beach ?—No, | 
was not ; I was on board the ship. 

“Did any facts come to your knowledge as to the 
death of that chief ?—Yes. 

“ Will you state them ?—Immediately on the boats’ 
landing, the troops under Captain Johnson were drawn 
up on the heights ; he sent a young man, who was mate 
of the ship, Mr. M‘Murdo, with two seamen, to the 
natives, who came forward with this child and also one 
of the interpreters; they went up to the chief to receive 
the child; he immediately asked for a ransom; they 
told him there was no ransom to be given, and he was 
turning to go away with the child on his back, tied jn q 
mat, he was going back to his people, at some short dis- 
tance from them, armed; one of the seamen instantly 
sprang forward, cut the child from the mat, and took 
it in his arms; it fell on the ground, while one of our 
seamen fired at the chief with his pistol; that was the 
commencement, as I understand, of A os firing. 

“ Was the chief killed at that time ?—I am not aware 
whether he was; I understood he was killed, and found 
on the beach. 

“ Did a general firing commence from our troops in 
different directions immediately upon this firing at the 
chief ?—I understood immediately. 

“ Were there many lives of the natives sacrificed ?— 
I am not prepared to say how many; I heard various 
reports ; I was not on shore myself; I had sent the first 
lieutenant in the gig, the morning the troops were landed, 
to the pahs to inform them of the fact, but they would 
not communicate with him, and he returned to the ship 
when he saw the firing commence. 

“ What was the largest number that you heard were 
killed, and the smallest >—From what I could collect, I 
should think between twenty and thirty were killed and 
wounded, but it was not ascertained. They went straight- 
forward to attack the pahs, and they had no communi- 
cation with the natives after. 

“The natives had received a promise of ransom for 
the prisoners, and that promise was, for the reasons you 
have stated, not performed, because it had not been gua- 
ranteed, but still it had been given. One of their chiefs 
had been severely wounded when he came unarmed to 
the conference with the British; another of them had 
been killed when he broughi the child; their stockades 
had been burnt, and some of them had been burnt sub- 
sequently to the period at which the last captive had been 
given up. Is it, or is it not, your opinion, that these trans- 
actions will place in considerable jeopardy the lives of any 
British sailors who may happen to be stranded upon that 
shore in future?—I should.say, quite the reverse; not 
only from my own experience and my own opinion on the 
subject, but from ali the information I have gained from 
the missionaries who are settled in New Zealand, who 
thought it would be most beneficial, the example that had 
been set these people; they were of the worst tribe of 
persons in the whole of New Zealand; they were rene- 
ag and people that had escaped from various tribes 
or thefts and every crime that ibly could be thought 
of ; this was told me at Entry Hand y one of the prin 
cipal chiefs there.” 
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